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The Local Angle: 


REGIONAL INFORMATION OFFICES 


The U.S. Department of Labor operates through 10 regional offices located in major 


cities across the country. 


if you are looking for a local angle on a news or feature 


story provided through this service - of have a direct news inquiry - the regional infor- 


mation officers in those offices will be glad tc help. 


Their names, addresses and tele- 


phone numbers are listed below, as are the states in the respective regions: 


Atlanta, Ga 


Alabama 
Florida 
Georgia 
Mississippi 


North Carclina 
South Carolina 


Tennessee 
Kentucky 


Dallas, Tex 


Arkansas 
Louisiana 
New Mexico 
Oklahoma 
Texas 


Seattle, Wash 


Alaska 
Idaho 
Washington 
Oregon 


Kansas City, Mo...... 


lowa 
Kansas 
Missouri 
Nebraska 


Philadelphia, Pa 


Delaware 
District of 
Columbia 
Mary land 
Pennsylvania 
Virginia 

West Virginia 


William I. Allgood 
Room 317 

1371 Peachtree St. NE 
Atlanta, Ga. 30309 
404-526-5495 


Leo W. Allman 
Federal Building § 
U.S. Courthouse 

Rm. 7042 

1100 Conmerce Street 
Dallas, Tex. 75202 
214-749-2308 


Ernest Hood 

Arcade Plaza 

Rm. 2034 

1321 Second Avenue 
Seattle, Wash. 9£101 
206-442-7620 


...-Neal A. Johnson 


Federal Office Bldg. 
Rm. 1904 

911 Walnut Street 
Kansas City, Mo. 64106 
8)6-374-5481 


Joe B. Kirkbride 
14280 Gateway Bldg. 
3535 Market St., 
Phila., Pa. 19104 
215-597-1139 


Boston, Mass 


Massachusetts 
Connecticut 
Rhode Island 
Maine 

New Hampshire 
Vermont 


Denver, Colo 


Colorado 
Montana 
North Dakota 
South Dakota 
Utah 


Wyoming 
San Francisco, Ca.. 


Arizona 
California 
Hawaii 
Nevada 


New York, N.Y....... 


New Jersey 
New York 
Puerto Rico 
Virgin Islands 


Chicago, [11 


Illinois 
Indiana 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Ohio 
Wisconsin 


Paul F. Neal 

Room E-308 

JFK Federal Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 02203 
617-223-6767 


Ernest E. Sanchez 
Rm. 16408 

Federal Building 
1961 Stout Street 
Denver, Colo. 80202 
303-837-4234 


-Tor Torland 


Room 10007 
Federal Bldg. 

450 Colden Gate 
San Francisco, Ca. 
94102 
415-556-3423 


Edward I. Weintraub 
Room 3510 

1515 Broadway 

New York, N.Y. 10036 
212-971-5477 


Liblian Calhoun 

12th Floor 

300 S. Wacker Drive 
Chicago, I11. 60606 
312-353-6976 
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BLACK TRAINEE EARNS AUTO BODY REPAIR 
AND ENGINE MECHANIC CERTIFICATION 

JERSEY CITY, N.J. -- "I had so many jobs that I can't remember them all," David 
Gilliard says. But that was before he enrolled in a training program funded by the 
U.S. Labor Department four years ago. He has had the same job since then. 

Gilliard, a 26-year-old black worker who was unemployed at the time, entered the 
Job Opportunities in the Business Sector (JOBS) program in June, 1968. Six months 
later, he had a job--and a skill. 

The JOBS program is a joint undertaking of the U.S. Department of Labor and private 
industry, represented by the National Alliance of Businessmen (NAB), to provide actual 
work experience and training for disadvantaged workers with poor job prospects. 

Gilliard, a native of St. Stephens, S.C., whose formal education ended after the 
10th grade, was trained in an auto repair garage. His instructors were vocational 
personnel and experienced garage mechanics. During his on-the-job training, he received 
$60 a week. 

"I got a job right away when I got through training and then learned more on the 
job," he says. 

He is now a body and fender man, as well as a mechanic. "David is very aggressive 
about learning and he learns beautifully," the owner of the auto body shop explains. 

Applying himself diligently to the training period and completing the course to 
the satisfaction of the supervisory staff, David Gilliard is now in the fourth year of 
regular employment and earns $4.50 an hour. ' 

"Before I started this training," he recalls, “I had so many jobs I can't spit 
to remember them all. I worked as a packer in a aluminium plant and a warehouse, 
and on a truck as a helper. Many jobs. But I never had any training." 

As to his progress as an auto mechanic and his abilities, Gilliard modestly 
acknowledges that he is "all right." 

However, the owner of the auto body shop is more effusive, stating that Gilliard 
has exceeded all expectations and is now a qualified body man, front-end mechanic and 
engine mechanic. 


And, he adds, Gilliard is the best all-around man in the shop. 
# # # 














Week of August 13, 1973 


THE EMPLOYMENT SITUATION: JULY 1973 


WASHINGTON -- The rate of unemployment for Negro workers rose from 8.5 to 9.3 
percent in July, following a decrease of similar magnitude in the previous month. 

In contrast the rate of unemployment for white workers edged to 4.1 percent, the U.S. 
Department of Labor's Bureau of Labor Statistics reported. 

Both the number of all unemployed persons (4.2 million) and the unemployment rate 
(4.7 percent) were virtually unchanged from June, after taking into account the 
normal seasonal movements at this time of year. The unemployment rate had been at a 
plateau of about 5 percent during the first half of the year. After dropping ren 
1971 levels of about 6 percent. 

Although the overail jobless rate was about unchanged in July, there were some 
diverse movements among the major labor force groups. The unemployment rate for house- 
hold heads inched down to 2.7 percent, reaching its lowest point since April 1970. The 
rates for all adult men (3.0 percent) and for married men (2.1 percent) likewise 
declined slightly over the month. The jobless rate for adult women was unchanged at 
4.9 percent, while the teenage rate rose to 14.4 percent after a sharp decline in June. 

Total employment (as measured through the household survey) was unchanged in July 
at 84.6 million. Since July a year ago, the number of employed persons has increased 
by 2.9 million. 

Nonfarm payroll employment (as measured through the establishment survey) was also 
unchanged at 75.5 million in July, after rising steadily in previous months. Over the 
year, it has risen by 2.9 million. 

Among the major industry groups, jobless rate increases for workers in construction 
and trade were offset by reductions in other industries, notably among manufacturing 
workers. At 3.8 percent, the unemployment rate for factory workers was down sharply from 
the levels of 1971. This decline was most marked for workers in durable goods manufacturing, 
whose jobless rate receded to 3.3 percent in July, its lowest point since late 1969 and 
in sharp contrast with its 1971 average of 7 percent. 


(MORE) 
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For workers covered by State unemployment insurance programs, the unemployment 
rate was 2.7 percent in July. This rate has held within the narrow range of 2. 7-2. 

9 percent since January; after declining steadily from 3.7 percent since July a year ago. 

The average (mean) duration of unemployment was 9.6 weeks in July, about unchanged 
from June but over 2 weeks below the year-ago average. 

An over-the-month decline in the number of job losers was largely offset by a rise 
in the number of unemployed persons who had reentered the labor force. Since July 1972, 
the job-loser count has fallen by more than 500,000 (from 2.1 to 1.6 million), accounting 
for nearly all of the year-to-year reduction in total joblessness. 

Civilian Labor Force and Total Employment 

The civilian labor force and total employment, at 88.8 million and 84.6 million, 
respectively, were essentially unchanged from their June levels (after seasonal adjust- 
ment). There were, however, some changes among the major age-sex groups, with further 
increases being posted by adult men and women and a substantial drop taking place among 
teenaaers. 

Since July 1972, total employment has advanced by 2.9 million persons; adult women 
made up 1.3 million of this gain, while adult men and teenagers accounted for 1.1 million 
and 500,000, respectively. 

Vietnam Era Veterans 

The jobless rates for Vietnam Era veterans 20 to 29 years of age and 30 to 34 years 
were 5.6 percent and 1.5 percent, respectively, both essentially unchanged from June. 
This marked the eleventh consecutive month that the unemployment rates for these 
veterans have not differed materially from those for nonveterans of the same ages. 
However, for the youngest veterans--those 20 to 24 years of age--the unemployment rate 
declined to 8.4 percent in July, about the same as the levels prevailing this spring. 

The young veterans’ rate remained somewhat higher than that of their nonveteran counter- 
parts. 


(MORE) 
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Industry Payroll Employment 


Nonagricultural payroll employment declined in line with normal June-to-July 
patterns, and, after seasonal adjustment, was essentially unchanged from June. At 
75.5. million, total payroll jobs have advanced by 2.9 million since July a year ago. 

A job increase in the service-producing sector in July was largely offset by an 
80,000 decline in manufacturing employment. This decrease was evenly shared by the 
durable and nondurable geods components. Job reductions in machinery and transportation 
equipment accounted for a large part of the job loss in durable goods, whereas in non- 
durable goods all of the decline took place in the apparel industry. Elsewhere in the 
goods-producing sector, employment in contract construction rose by 25,000 a continuation 
of the general upward movement in the industry this year. Employment rose by 90,000 in 
the service-producing sector; however, with exception of the service industry, all of the 
other major divisions in this sector showed little or no gain over the month. 

Hours of Work 

The average workweek for production or nonsupervisory personnel on private non- 
agricultural payrolls was little changed in July at 37.3 hours (seasonally adjusted) 
and was also about the same as July a year ago. At 40.9 hours, the workweek in manu- 
facturing was up 0.3 hour in July, a return to levels prevailing earlier this year. 
Factory overtime hours were unchanged over the month at 3.8 hours, seasonally adjusted, 
but have advanced by 0.6 hour since last July. 

Hourly and Weekly Earnings 

Actual hourly earnings of production or nonsupervisory personnel on private non- 
agricultural payrolls rose 2 cents to an average of $3.89 in July. Since July 1972, 
hourly earnings have risen 25 cents or 6.9 percent. 

As a result of the increase in hourly earnings and an 0.2-hour rise in the actual 
workweek, average weekly earnings rose $1.52 to $146.65. Average earnings advanced by 
about the same amount on a seasonally adjusted basis. Since July a year ago, average 
weekly earnings have advanced by $9.79 or 7.2 percent. During the latest 12-month period 


(MORE) 
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for which the Consumer Price Index is avai lable--dune 1972 to June 1973--consumer prices 
increased by 5.9 percent, and weekly earnings adjusted for price changes rose by 0.9 
percent. 
Hourly Earnings Index 

The Bureau's Hourly Earnings Index, seasonally adjusted, was 146.4 (1967=100) in 
July, 0.4 percent higher than in June, according to preliminary figures. The index 
was 6.1 percent above July a year ago. All industries recorded gains over the year, 
ranging from 5.1 percent in finance, insurance, and real estate to 7.7 percent in 
transportation and public utilities. During the 12-month period ending in June, the 
Hourly Earnings Index in dollars of constant purchasing power rose 0.3 percent. 


# # # 
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2,200 JOBLESS WILL BE TRAINED FOR 
ANTI-POLLUTION JOBS IN 39 STATES 

WASHINGTON -- Environmental cleanup jobs for 2,200 jobless or underemployed persons 
will be the result of a new $1,850,000 training contract between the U.S. Department 
of Labor and the Environmental Protection Agency (EPA). 

Secretary of Labor Peter J. Brennan has announced that EPA will promote, develop, 
and subcontract manpower programs in 39 States and Puerto Rico to help alleviate the 
shortage of skilled sub-professionals in the environmental pollution control and 
abatement fields. 

"Developing jobs in pollution control is significant because it attacks two basic 
problems facing Americans today--providing work for veterans and the disadvantaged, and 
the improvement and maintenance of a clean environment for everyone," Brennan said. 

The one-year contract calls for at least 40 percent of the trainees to be new 
hires. Of these, nearly half will be Vietnam-era veterans, with special emphasis on 
disabled veterans. The remaining 1,300 training opportunities will be reserved for 
pollution-control workers in need of skill upgrading. 

Under three previous Labor Department contracts, EPA provided entry level and 
upgrading training opportunities for 3,300 persons in the areas of water and wastewater 
treatment. 

The new contract will expand EPA's activities into the additional areas of solid 
waste, air pollution, and pesticides control. 

Trainees will be recruited through the efforts of employers -- mainly municipalities 
and State agencies -- and through referral by local Employment Service offices. 

On-the-job training will be conducted on the work site and trainees will receive 


regular wagés and full employee benefits. 


(MORE) 
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A State-by-State breakdown of job categories is not yet available. 


and funding for each State are as follows: 


STATE POS ITIONS COST 
Alabama 50 $42,000 
Arizona 80 67,300 
Arkansas 50 42,000 
California 100 84 ,000 
Colorado 80 67,300 
Connecticut 50 42,000 
Delaware 30 25,200 
Florida 40 33,600 
Georgia 50 42,000 
Idaho 80 67,300 
Illinois 50 42,000 
Indiana 80 67,300 
lowa 60 50,500 
Kansas 60 50,500 
Kentucky 40 33,600 
Maine y 50 42,000 
Maryland 30 25,200 
Massachusetts 50 42,000 
Michigan 50 42,000 
Minnesota 30 25,200 
Missouri ‘ 60 50,500 
Nebraska 60 50,500 
Nevada 40 33,600 
New Jersey 70 59 ,000 
New Mexico 50 42,000 
New York 100 84,000 
North Carolina 50 42,000 
Ohio 40 33,600 
Oklahoma 50 42,060 
Oregon 60 50 ,500 
Pennsylvania 60 50,500 
Puerto Rico 50 42,000 
South Dakota 60 50 , 500 
Tennessee 40 33,600 
Texas 50 42,000 
Utah 60 50 ,500 
Vermont 50 42,000 
Virginia 40 33,600 
Washington 60 50,500 
West Virginia 40 33,600 


However, trainees 
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NEW ENGLAND TELEPHONE TO PAY $436,000 
IN BACK WAGES TO WOMEN EMPLOYEES 

BOSTON -- The New England Telephone Company has agreed to pay 454 women employees 
$436,000 in back wages as the result of lawsuits filed against the company two years 
ago by the Secretary of Labor. 

A consent decree agreed upon by the parties involved in the suits has been issued 


by the U.S. District Court here, Secretary of Labor Peter J. Brennan said. 


"This agreement," Brennan said, “is another big step in our continuing overall 


effort to expand employment opportunities and elevate the status of American women. 

"Following the historic nationwide agreement iast January with the American 
Telephone and Telearaph Co. and its 24 operating companies, this new agreement reaffirms 
the Labor Department's firm resolve to achieve equity in the workplace." 

The lawsuits alleged that the company had violated the Equal Pay Act by paying 
women employees less than men for equal work. 

The Equal Pay Act of 1963, administered by the Employment Standards Administration 
(ESA) of the Labor Department, provides that men and women who are working in the same 
establishment must be paid equally if they are performing substantially equal work. 

Following a Labor Department investigation, New England Telephone was charged with 
paying men plant assigners as much as $62 per week more than women station assigners 
performing substantially equal work. 

Under the New England Telephone agreement, the court has enjoined the company 
from violations of the Equal Pay Act regarding women station assigners, and the company 
has agreed, without admitting any violations, to pay $436,000 in back wages to the 454 
affected women employees. 

When the case was initiated in May 1971, men plant assigners were paid on a scale 
of $148 to $183, while women station assigners earned only $81 to $121. By terms of 
the decree, the women station assigners have been raised to the scale of $138.50 to $184 


a week. 
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Although there have been intermediate pay increases since 1971, a woman who was 
then earning $121 will now receive at least $184-a-week or an increase in pay of $3,224 
a year. 

The lawsuits leading to today's consent decree were filed for the Secretary by 
the Labor Department's regional solicitor. 


# # # 
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GIVING HCSPITAL WORKERS RIGHT TO 
UNIONIZE ENDORSED BY LABOR DEPARTMENT 

WASHINGTON -- The U. S. Labor Department approves legislative efforts heing made 
to give workers in ronprofit hospitals the right to unionize and engage in collective 
baraainina -- with some limited safeguards to protect the public interest. 

Under Secretary of Labor Richard F. Schuhert so testified before the Labor Sub- 
committee of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare. 

Schubert noted the hacner Act of 1935, which established the National Lator Relations 
Board (NCRB), originally covered all private hospitals. The Taft-Hartley Act removed 
nonprofit hospitals from the scope of the law in 1947. 

"This Department can find no good reason to make a labor relations distinction 
between nonprofit and propietary health care institutions," Schubert said. "It was 
said in 1947 that nonprofit hospitals deserved special consideration because of their 
charitable nature. However, we co not think that exemption from the national labor 
relations policy is necessarily a benefit to them. There are mcre direct and appropriate 
weys to aid these institutions." 

"There is no inherent labor relations differences between these two types of private 
instituticns." 

"There is no inherent labor relations differences between these two types of private 
institutions," Schubert continued. "They both hire the same kinds of personnel to perform 
the same kinds of functions. The Board (NLRB) already covers both proprietary and 
nonprofit nursino homes. Therefore, we strongly believe that labor relations legislation 
to meet the needs of this industry and its workers must apply evenly to all private health 
care institutions whether or not organized to make a profit." 

Schubert noted the Department has also considered the fact “hospitals and similar 
irstitutions perform a unique public service; labor disputes must be kept to a minimum 
end those that do occur must not be allowed to endanger the lives of patients." 

“We have wrestled with tris problem (of work stoppages) for some time," Schubert 
observed. “But the hard fact is that strikes will sometimes occur, even if they are made 
illegal. In the long run, the only thing that prevents strikes. is the establishment and 


(MORE) 
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maintenance of a good collective bargaining climate. And we believe that the best 
way to assure that kind of climate is by covering employees in the private health care 
field under the NLRA is essentially the same way that employees in other industries are 
covered." 

Schubert then recommended several safeguards. 

"We would suggest, ...," he said, "that in covering private health care facilities, 
current NLRA provisions be modified only to the extent necessary to assure greatest 
participation possible of the Federal Mediation and Concilation Service (FMCS), and 
appropriate state and local agencies, assisting labor and management to reach agreement 
and ameiliorate disputes. To this end, we believe that FMCS participation should be 
statutorily mandated upon the request of any party to a health care industry labor 
dispute. When there is a strike, or notice of intent to strike, FMCS participation should 
be mandated, whether or not any of the parties request its presence." 

In addition, he said, a 10-day notice would be required before a union could strike 
a private health facility, a notice sent to FMCS and appropriate state and local agencies 
as well as to managemert. Morecver, any party desiring to renegotiate a contract in the 
private health filed should be required to notify the other party 90 days in advance, 
rather than 60 days as is provided in industries already covered by the NLRB. 

"What we are suggesting therefore in no way impinges upon a unicn's right to strike,’ 
Schubert said. "What it does do is encourage -nions and manacement -- acting in good faith 
-- to reach settlement without resort to strikes." 


# # # 
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250 MINORITY YOUTHS IN 13 STATES 
TO GET CHANCE FOR APPRENTICESHIP 

WASHINGTON -- About 250 minority youths in 13 States will have an opportunity to 
become apprentices in the metal working and related trades, Secretary of Labor 
Peter J. Brennan announced. 

Under a one-year Apprenticeship Outreach contract, the United Automobile, Aerospace, 
‘and Agricultural Implement Workers (UAW) will prepare the youths to pass apprentice- 
entrance tests. The Manpower Administration has allocated $337,000 for the contract. 

Project staff and journeyman tradesmen will provide up to 10 weeks of intensive 
tutoring for the youths to help them pass oral and written entrance examinations. 
Tests will be for such trades as diemaker, electrician, machine repairman, sheetmetal 
worker, and patternmaker, in plants making farm-equipment, automotive, and related 
products. 

As a by-product of the contract, about 2,500 youths will attend classes and 
receive instruction in mathematics, reading, and other trade-related subjects, even 
though all will not qualify to take the final tests. 

The UAW Apprenticeship Outreach sponsors will continue to counsel and assist youths 
who become apprentices until successful completion of the apprenticeship. 

The UAW will prepare youths for openings as they occur in the specific trades. 
For this reason, a State-by-State breakdown of enrollees and fund allocations is not 
available. 

Opportunities will be developed in California, Delaware, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, 
erviend, Michigan, Missouri, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, and Wisconsin. 

This Outreach program is one of the few being conducted outside the construction 
trades. Since it was begun in 1968, Outreach has placed approximately 23,000 minority 
apprentices. 


# # # 














World of Work 


Tailors and Seamstresses 
Considered Equal Jobs 


By PETER J. BRENNAN 
Secretary of Labor 

E.R. of Mitchell, S. Dak., 
writes: | work as a seamstress in 
the women’s clothing department 
of a large store and recently dis 
covered that | am paid less than a 
tailor in the men’s department. | 
brought it to the attention of my 


supervisor but was told that alter- 


ing men’s clothing is more difficult 
than altering women’s clothing 
and deserves more pay. Is that 
right? 

Dear E.R.: A Federal appeals 
court recently supported the La- 
bor Department’s Wage and Hour 
Division in an equal pay suit against 
a department store which, like 
your employer, paid a seamstress 
less than a tailor, and saleswomen 
less than salesmen. The store 
claimed that selling and tailoring 
of men’s clothing requires more 
skill than selling and sewing wom- 
en’s clothes but the court dis- 
agreed, ordering equal wages to be 
paid. To find out whether your 
situation is similar and would be 
covered by the Equal Pay Law, 
you should go to your nearest 
Wage Hour office and discuss the 
problem in the strictest confidence 
with them. You may locate the 
office by looking under U.S. Gov- 
ernment, Department of Labor in 


your telephone directory. 
x** * * 


Mrs. E.B. of Alton, Ill., writes: 


! operate a boarding house with 
only two employees -- a cook and 
a maid. Am | required to comply 
with Federal rules on workplace 
hazards to safety and health? 

Dear Mrs. E.B.: Yes. The Oc- 
cupational Safety and Health Act 
of 1970 covers every employer 
with one or more employees whose 
business affects interstate com- 
merce (and yours must, since many 
food and other products you use 
come from outside the State). 
You must comply with job safety 
and health standards designed to 


protect your employees from 


workplace hazards. 
~**«* 


S.N. of Chicago, III., writes: 
I’ve heard that Women in Commu- 
nity Service volunteers recruit dis- 
advantaged girls for Job Corps 
training I’m interested in helping 
in this program and would like to 
know where to find out more 
about it, including the Labor De- 
partment’s relationship with the 
organization. 

Dear S.N.: The women volun- 
teers in the WICS organization 
have done an outstanding job in 
helping to recruit and counsel dis- 
advantaged girls for the Job Corps. 
The Labor Department finances 
this work. Funds are spent for 
such items as office space, travel 
expenses, utility bills, and clerical 
and administrative salaries. The 
WICS women who do the work of 
recruiting and selecting Corps 
women and providing post-training 
support services for them are not 
paid. There are about 5,000 WICS 
volunteers working with the Jobs 
Corps around the country, and 
more than 24,000 WICS women 
have volunteered over the last 
eight years. WICS is listed under 
Women in Community Service, 
Inc., in your telephone directory. 
Please call them for more infor- 
mation. 


x~** * 


Editor's note: If you have a 
question regarding job training 
and placement, labor-management 
relations, job health and safety, 
equal employment opportunity, 
wages and hours, employment and 
unemployment, prices and earm 
ings and other matters involving 
the U.S. Department of Labor, 
send it to: 

Peter J. Brennan 
Secretary of Labor 
“World of Work” 
U.S. Department of Labor 
Washington, D.C. 20210 

















Dear Consumer 


Children’s Clothes: 
Coping With Growth 


By Virginia Knauer 
Special Assistant to the President 
and Director 
Office of Consumer Affairs 


How our youngsters grow. 

You may not have noticed their growth during 
summer, but you find out when it’s time to get them 
ready for school and the fall and winter seasons. 

Since all families struggle with this problem, 
sharing solutions can be helpful. 


One mother I know puts 
away a small sum every week 
during summer. By fall she 
has a nest egg for the shoes, 
socks, shirts, jackets her four 
boys need. 

Another tells me that her 
daughters’ dress-up outfits 
are always bought at a local 
thrift shop. Run by volun- 
teers for the benefit of a com- 
munity charity, the shop 
buys—and then resells—only 
those used garments that are 
in excellent condition. Since 
youngsters almost always 
outgrow their Sunday-go-to- 
meeting clothes faster than 
they outwear them, thrift 
shops are good places to buy 
children’s clothing. (And by 
selling the outgrown clothes 
to the thrift shop, you have 
extra money for newer 
clothes.) 

Here are other tips on 
getting the most for your 
money when you shop for 
children’s clothing. 

e Take time to comparison 
shop. Look in different kinds 
of stores: discount stores, 
small neighborhood shops, 
mail order companies and de- 
partment stores. Compare 
prices, brands and quality. 
Keep in mind how long you 
expect the clothes to be 
worn—one season? two? or 
more? 

e Look for sturdy construc- 
tion. Are seams straight, un- 
puckered, strong and wide 
enough to avoid fraying? Are 
pockets reinforced? Do zip- 
pers work smoothly? Are 
buttons sewn securely ? 

e Read care labels and fab- 
ric content labels. If fabric is 
not washable, add expected 
dry cleaning costs to the price 
of the garment. 

e If fabric is not Sanfor- 


ized (only 1% shrinkage) or 
pre-shrunk (only 3%), gar- 
ment may shrink out of size. 

e If ironing is required, re- 
member that your own time 
is worth money. 

e When buying sleepwear 
for small children (sizes 0 to 
6x), be sure to buy garments 
made of flame-retardant fab- 
rics, 

e With rainwear, realize 
that “water repellent” fabrics 
only shed water. Usually, 
only rubberized or plastic- 
coated garments are water- 
proof. Girls’ fashion boots, in- 
eidentally, are seldom water- 
proof. For foul-weather gear, 
look for labels that say 
“waterproof.” 

e Don’t guess at sizes— 
they vary from brand to 
brand. Have your child try on 
each item before you buy it. 
This is a must, of course, with 
shoes—both feet, since each 
of us usually has one larger 
foot. 

e Look for clothes that will 
grow with the child. Stretch 
fabrics are a boon. So are 
garments for toddlers and 
small children that are made 
with special “grow” features, 
such as extra sets of snaps 
and hidden hems that you 
can let down by pulling a 
single thread. 

There are several Fed- 
eral government booklets that 
may be of interest to you: 
Clothing and Fabric Care 
Labeling (free), Clothing Re- 
pairs (25 cents), Fibers and 
Fabrics (65 cents), Look for 
That Label (free) and Re- 
moving Stains From Fabrics 
(20 cents). All are available 
from Consumer Product In- 
formation, Pueblo, Colo. 
81009. Make check payable to 
Superintendent of Documents. 
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FILLERS FRCM TPE DEPARTMENT OF LABCR 


‘Unemployment insurance is a joint federal-state procramr operated by the state in 

partnership with the U.S. Department of Labor. 
# # # 

The National Apprenticeship Act, in effect since 1937, is administered by the 
Secretary of Labor through the Admiristrator cf the U.S. Bureau of Apprenticeship and 
Training. 

# # # 

The director of the U.S. Department of Labor's Womer.'s Bureau is also the U.S. 

delegate to the United Nations Commissicn on the Status of women. 
# # # 

The U.S. Labor Departmert administers Title III of the Consumer Credit Protection 
Act, which sets restrictions un the amount of an individual's earnings that may be 
deducted in any cne week through garnishmert. 

# # # 

The U.S. Departmert of Labor administers programs for the admission of immicrant 
aliens and temporary foreign workers for erploymert purposes under the Immigration ana 
Nationality Act cf 1962. 

# # # 





